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ART AND CITIZENSHIP 

By Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 
THE WORLD'S LACK OF THE ART^SPIRIT 



BROADLY speaking, the result of our enquiry 
so far is to show that citizenship and art are 
the same thing, that is to say: whether as 
citizen or as artist, we are striving after the expres- 
sion of the same principle. It is the principle of 
design, the principle of beauty and, if only we had 
the art-sense, what we now do as an irksome duty 
we should do as an irresistible joy. Citizenship 
therefore is simply the art of living — the applica- 
tion of the laws of art and beauty to our lives ; and 
the nation that has lost the spirit of art has lost the 
spirit of life. 

So must it ever be: this is the law of existence 
itself, the law of being. It applies to principles just 
as it applies to living organisms. It is the key that 
solves many riddles. Existence is not gained or 
made by the pursuit of this or that, but by preserv- 
ing the balance between this and that. 

One is often asked the question — why is the his- 
tory of the world a story of the rise and fall of 
nations; why does each one inevitably pass away? 
If one may hazard an answer, it might be this — 
the death and destruction of nations come from a 
lack of the fundamental art-spirit, that is, from 
consciously or unconsciously mistaking a part for 
a whole, an element for an arrangement or rela- 
tion between elements, a means for an end. It is 
not the elements or facts that make a people, but 
the proportion or artistic design. 

For example: liberty is no end in itself, and to 
mistake this means for an end — this part for a 
whole — is self-destruction. An illustration, if it 
be not pushed too far, may be helpful. A ship is 
found to be making very poor progress because she 
has a great list to starboard. More ballast there- 
fore is needed on the port side; but this does not 
mean that more ballast on the port side is a good 
thing in itself; yet the crew is so enthusiastic that 
it raises the cry of "more ballast to port"; until 
finally the ship capsizes and goes down. The ship 
really needed right trimming, that is, balance, and 
not as much as possible of anything at all. Speak- 
ing somewhat generally, many ships that weathered 
the sea badly from an excess on the authority side 
have foundered with all hands by too great a shift 
to the side of liberty. Neither liberty nor discipline 
are ends in themselves; it is the subtle balance 
between them! So is it with the other great 
principles of human nature. Yet to arrive at this 
is no mere problem of scientific fact, but the delicate 
adjustment of an artist. 

The death of the human body occurs when the 
disturbance of the balance has passed a certain 
point, so that there is an overplus of this or that. 

Such cases are crudely simple, whereas the bal- 
ance that makes beauty is not just between one 
thing and another thing, nor even between many 
things. It is a balance between balances of many 
things and these balances, themselves complex ar- 
rangements of further balances. But it is just this 
that makes existence, that makes being. Disturb 
the balance, and, as we see all around us, the nation, 
the cathedral, the arch or the work of art ceases to 



exist. The things of which it was made may be 
there, but that which made it what it. was, its own 
existence, its own being, has gone. 

Further, although it can not be discussed here, 
there is more being and less being; one thing has 
in it more than another thing — not more material 
content, but more being. This problem must be 
left for the present, but there is more in a play by 
Shakespeare, for example, then in the latest "movie" 
melodrama, crowded as that latter article may be. 
The one is soon exhausted; the other is well nigh 
inexhaustible. 

And what is life? It is the self -fight for being. 
I may give being to something that I make ; but the 
distinction that makes what we call life is that the 
self makes its own being. Here we must be very 
clear in our minds that it is not the mere material 
that makes the being. The mollusc, the worm, the 
insect are arrangements of material wrested from 
their environment: as long as that process of self 
creation and building up continues, we have life; 
when that ceases, the forces of the environment 
against which it battled close in upon it and it 
decays. On the other hand, it would be equally one- 
sided and false to forget what is given by the 
material and environment; but that is hardly the 
danger of our day. 

The secret of being then is the balancing of these 
elements, themselves the balancing of further ele- 
ments, the one against the other, so as to preserve 
an equilibrium, a design. To allow an overplus of 
any one of them is to let an enemy in at the gate 
and the city is destroyed. 



The self, therefore, the new being, is the arrange- 
ment, not the material out of which it is built ; and 
so, to achieve this, there is the double aspect to ob- 
serve — on the one hand the self-assertion, the fight 
against the environment, but on the other hand the 
concession and adjustment to that environment, and 
too, the taking of what that environment proffers, 
without which we must fail. Here then we come 
across the double principles of an evolution and an 
advolution if we may so term it, an efficient and a 
final cause, and it is the balance between these that 
is the highest balance of all. We can not explain 
solely in terms of an evolution — from : — a road that 
is simply from somewhere has no known direction. 
It is equally true that a road that is only a road to 
somewhere has also no direction: both are equally 
necessary. With the present position known, it is 
enough to know whence or whither — to determine 
the direction; but the unknown is then calculable. 

Even if such an abstraction were thinkable, it can 
not be considered here what kind of static end or 
design the mere beating of circumstance upon cir- 
cumstance might produce. Rather is it necessary 
to insist that in this more dynamic end of beauty, it 
is the very presence of this other principle of aim, 
endeavor and goal, as opposed to mere mechanical 
result, that causes the conflict. It is the eternal 
struggle to express itself that is the essence of life 
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and this is why any attempt to define life in terms 
of materiality or chemico-physical force is fore- 
doomed to failure. The end in this case is not the 
mere fighting of forces each for itself, which might 
produce, if the metaphor be pardoned, a stable 
equilibrium, but it is the preservation of a balance 
that may rather be likened, to an unstable 
equilibrium. 

Nor is there any ground for running an evolution 
theory to death, which in the last resort would be 
to admit no difference except difference of degree — 
at least until we have gone a great deal further on 
the road of enquiry than we have yet done! Any 
such attempt is at best premature. Probably the 
most closely related difference in kind that we 
know is that between length and breadth. But it is 
quite impossible for our minds to regard breadth 
as a mere degree of length. We may argue that a 
straight line must return upon itself in infinity and 
that this necessitates the second dimension. But is 
there not a danger of a mere quibble, arising from 
the usual attempt to hypostatize the abstraction? 
It does not obliterate the distinction between the 
dimensions. All differences are differences within 
an identity, but that is not to deny differences any 
more than to deny identity. 

A world that is a world can only be a world of 
differences; to negate all differences is to negate 
the world. Mechanical energy and conscious living 
may or may not be terms to express true funda- 
mental differences ; but there is no ground whatever 
for expecting science to discover a transmutation 
by mere degree from one to the other at this stage 
of our knowledge ; and the attempt is surely exactly 
on a par with the search for the philosopher's stone, 
but with less reason as the difference is more 
profound. 

This does not mean that in a future stage of our 
knowledge, when differences more fundamental still, 
even than these, have been grasped, that this may 
not be possible ; but to arrive at an undifferentiated 
world is a contradiction in terms. 

Whatever else then may be necessary, one can 
not be a citizen without this artistic sense of bal- 
ance and of consciously purposed design. To be a 
citizen without being an artist is an absolute 
impossibility. 

We may on the other hand be artists without 
being citizens, because the art may be applied within 
some limited sphere and not to the whole of life. 
It is interesting, however, to notice the tendency to 
apply these principles in ever-widening circles, with 
the result that we find cases like those of William 
Morris or John Ruskin, who begin by applying their 
art in a single sphere and end by becoming social 
reformers. 

So our need is searchingly to examine ourselves 

and see whether this art spirit is ours, this sense of 

balance, of design, of relations rather than of mere 

ingredients, this art-sense of the organic whole, 

which alone can make us citizens and civilized; and 

too the sense that we will not allow ourselves to be 

swept away by the tide, but will fight on, fight ever, 

for that which we know to be better and more 

beautiful. 

* # * 

Yet when we turn to our own day and generation, 
it can not be but with a pang of disappointment, a 
feeling of regret, indeed of shame, as we compare 



it with the more organic civilization of Greece or 
even the despised feudal systems of the Middle 
Ages; and we have to confess to ourselves some- 
what sadly that the modern age is marked by a 
certain restlessness, aimlessness, incoherence, mean- 
inglessness, lack of purpose. Do not the students 
of history testify that our time stands out, with 
one or two other periods in the history of the world, 
as chaotic, disjointed, incomplete? The great un- 
wieldy modern state is moved by a thousand unre- 
lated impulses. There is a spasmodic tendency in 
our action, all is essentially scrappy, incomplete and 
unsettled. And if the historian is not aware of it, 
the poet is! 

In cities should we English lie, 

Where cries are rising ever new 
And men's incessant stream goes by, 

We who pursue 

Our business with unslackening stride, 
Traverse in troops, with care-filled breast 

The soft Mediterranean side, 
The Nile, the East, 

And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by 
And never once possess our soul 

Before we die. 

It is a life unsettled and chaotic: 

O broken life! O wretched bits of being, 
Unrhythmic, patched, the even and the odd! 

Yes, it is broken and confused; it is an age of 
fashions, of crazes; and the vogue of to-day is 
to-morrow ancient history. It is an age of special- 
ists, of sects, of cliques, of cranks. Each one go'es 
his own way in his own little manner, instead of 
trying to realize his relationship to life as a whole. 
So is modern life given over to specialism. Even 
our reformers are incapable of taking a wide view. 
They are actually antagonistic to what lies outside 
their narrow field. If one may coin a slang phrase, 
let them be called "single-dodgers," men who can 
see but one thing at a time. Even the best of them 
tend to be cranks — that is, men who think that their 
one particular dodge is everything. 

It is not that the dodge is necessarily bad in 
itself — many of the dodges are excellent as far as 
they go — no, it is the failure to see the relation of 
the dodge to life as a whole in all its infinity. We 
all know them, how in season and out of season, 
before dinner and after dinner and in between 
dinners, relevant or irrelevant, their dodge must be 
obtruded ! There they are, in debate, in letters to 
the newspapers, in buttonholing the lecturer as he 
leaves the hall — teetotallers, Christian Scientists, 
anti-vivisectionists, suffragists, socialists, (that is 
enough enemies to make in one sentence) not one 
has the artist spirit that grasps the whole nor yet 
omits a part. 

The fatuity of the single-taxer is not that he 
wants to tax something even more than other 
things, but that he wants to make it single! But 
he is not really in any way peculiar, he is simply an 
example of the general disease of modern civiliza- 
tion. The same thing is even true of the world of 
learning and scholarship. We all tend to be special- 
ists until we actually become suspicious of a man 
who would fight for a wider, saner, broader, healthier 
point of view. We become such that we cannot 
see the wood for the trees. It is the misprints and 
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the controversial details in a book that engage all 
our attention rather than the purport of the book 
as a whole. Indeed there is a curiously ignorant 
use of the word superficial in academic circles that 
has resulted in an inability to distinguish the 
superficial from the inconsequent or chaotic. 

In a three-dimensional world the superficies is 
the outermost two-dimensional section; and owing 
to our relation to the earth's surface, we naturally 
tend by surface to mean the horizontal outer section. 
But it is absurd to pretend that this section has less 
value than any other; indeed, for obvious reasons, 
it is the most important. The typical specialist, 
however, is content with what might be called a 
one-dimensional survey in a vertical line, which may 
be more detailed, but is a smaller and less signifi- 
cant task; and he is exposing himself to ridicule 
when he sneers at the two-dimensional student who 
is dealing with relations beyond "his ken. The 
advance from one to two dimensions is not a matter 
of addition, as he seems to think, but of the under- 
standing of a new relation and requires a faculty 
which the specialist often does not possess. 

But there is a something to be avoided, which, 
in a dim way, he probably has in his mind and con- 
fuses with the superficial. A number of details 
may be grasped as isolated unrelated facts, or they 
may be grasped causally or consequentially, that is, 
in their interrelations. Now it is in the mere incon- 
sequent accumulation of facts that the real danger 
lies. Facts have no value except in relation to life 
and the world as a whole, and it is the specialist 
that falls most short. He is narrow because he is 
only concerned with one dimension ; and he is incon- 
sequent because he does not see the relation of his 
own study to the kosmos; in other words he is no 
artist. 

There is a further curious mistake that he is 
always making, namely, that it is necessary to 
know all the details between one fact and another 
in order to grasp their relation. In making a 
survey of a surface there is no need to measure 
more than one line; but with this as base, the 
triangulation can proceed from point to point with- 
out further measurement of lines. Even for a 
logical and correct grasp of the universe as a whole, 
an accurate knowledge of details is unnecessary. 
For the one-dimensional specialist this seems 
difficult to realize. 

Applying this to life, an accurate knowledge of 
a base line is necessary ; but, after that, we can pass 
to a two and then a three-dimensional understand- 
ing of relations. With mathematics, say, as a good 
base line, it is possible to get a grip of the universe 
that is not inconsequent, although lacking in details, 
provided we understand the principles of relations. 

To sum up, we may say that the present age is 
an age of quarrymen, whereas what we want is 
architects. The house is not the stones, the beams, 
the tiles ; they in themselves would be a mere heap. 
It is the design that makes the house, the way that 
they are put together. It is not the facts, the details 
that make a world, a kosmos; it is the way that 
they are are arranged. No amount of facts or 
details will make the poem, the picture, the work of 
art. That lies in the structure, the form, the eidos. 
This is the true reality. What is the thing that 
made Rheims cathedral? — the stones? — There they 
lie in a heap. That is not Rheims cathedral. What 



makes me? Not some details, some elements here- 
tofore unknown; but a different arrangement or 
form. This is my character, my individuality, me. 
This is what the dull, bourgeois, inartistic modern 
world has not grasped. The architect knows the 
value of the quarryman, but the quarryman has still 
to learn the value of the architect who yet may 
lack the tricks of the quarry. All the details and 
all the facts and all the stones and all the quarries 
without art will only make a confused heap, essen- 
tially barbaric, essentially inartistic, uncivilized. 
But a very few facts, a very few details, a very few 
stones will make a world of surpassing wonder. 
One little ivory figure, one small sonnet, perfect in 
its relation to the dying cadence of its last tercet, 
one small song, one enameled horse-trapping from 
a Keltic grave may be a kosmos, a world worth more 
than all the piled lucre of our modern cities and the 
colossal barbarisms of all our industrial factories. 
Having eyes we see not and having ears we hear not, 
because the spirit is dead within. It is the intangi- 
ble form, the imponderable design, the elusive rela- 
tion, the immortal everlasting spiritual essence that 
we need ; and we have it not. Well may we cry — go 
to, ye rich ! weep and howl for the tribulation that 
cometh upon you, when at last ye realize that with 
all. your piles, your size, your stones, your mass, ye 
have no souls! 

* * * 

There is little of this sense to-day, whether with 
regard to picture, poem or life as a whole. We 
wish to dally with details. We criticize a lecture 
and we say that so and so was an interesting point; 
but that was not what made the lecture of value. 
It does not occur to us that to go to the lecture ten 
minutes after it starts and leave before it is over, 
only to gather a few poor facts — is to lose the 
arrangement, the kosmos, the thing itself, assum- 
ing, that is, that the lecture itself is an organic 
whole and no mere heap or pile. 

But this trouble belongs to all our life, this chaotic 
lack of the kosmic sense is actually creeping into 
the realms of art itself. Nothing is more distress- 
ing than the way that artists, who ought to be 
masters of design, who ought most clearly to see 
the balance of things and grasp the relationships of 
of the whole, are really little more than "single 
dodger's" after all. Our very artists are mere 
specialists. What does the musician know about 
painting, what does the painter know about poetry? 
The musician may be the worst offender, but they 
are all guilty. Nay, even within their own arts 
they are narrow and limited to cliques. How unlike 
the great men of Hellas or the Renaissance, who 
grasped all the arts and largely the art of life as 
well! Who will instil breadth into these narrow 
souls? who will give them a vision of the world as 
a whole? 

Or yet again, consider the art of morphosis, that 
is, the art that deals with shape, whether in paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, jewelry, carving, furni- 
ture or what not: is there not a most disastrous 
tendency to think and talk of art as if it only 
consisted of pictures? The picture, after all, is the 
most abstract of all forms of art and the hardest 
to understand. Is it therefore a wonder if the 
man in the street is apt to think as though art were 
not His concern at all ; whereas it is really the very 
breath of his existence? The picture is about the 
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last, not the first form of art at which we should 
arrive. A really artistic people can not make a 
weapon, a tool, an ink bottle without making it 
beautiful. The commonest household utensil should 
be made beautiful and refined; we should never be 
able to look anywhere, in our houses or in our 
streets, without our eyes resting upon a lovely 
thing. But we have lost the spirit of art and very 
largely because of this absurd notion that it is 
pictures and objects in museums that are art. No, 
art is not art unless it enters into the life of a 
people. Art does not mean things that are kept 
solely to be looked at on state occasions ; and the • 
sooner that we realize that radiators or telegraph- 
poles must be things of exquisite loveliness the 
better will it be — even for the pictures. 

In the arts themselves, indeed, in their actual 
working out by artists, is there not a tendency to 
lose this great, gracious, fundamental sense of 
design, of reciprocal relationship and proportion of 
part to part, of clear, clean, vigorous healthiness 
and sophrosune? Is not our modern music in 
danger of losing something of its design, its order, 
the very thing that makes it music? Is there not 
in the modern picture a vanishing harmony, a loss 
of clear clean health? Do not painting, music and 
poetry alike show a tendency toward chaos, mor- 
bidity and a breaking up into the incongruous 
elements out of which they rose? Let us not deny 
to modern artists the gathering of many an over- 
looked jewel, many an escaped thought, many an 
undreamed of fragment, many a neglected little 
device; but only too often we do need to deny to 
them the breadth of the master, the sanity of the 
great ones of old, the power to realize the vast 
unchangeable eternities of the human soul and the 
law of being and not being, the everlasting ocean 
itself from which all the infinitely fleeting bubbles 
rise. As a greater and more Bergsonian Bergson 
than Bergson himself said — "the one thing stable 
in an ever changing world is the principle that 
works the change." 

A chaotic art is a contradiction in terms, yet art 
to-day tends to indulge in a thousand and one pass- 
ing "isms," to become scientific, significant or any- 
thing and everything but art. We can not live 
without art, and art we must have. The whole 
trend toward the formless, the nonconstructive, the 
capricious is a tearing up, a rending asunder; and 
if it be not arrested it will be the destruction of all 
art and all civilization. 



What we need then, if we are to be citizens, is 
to be artists ; and this means first a keener desire to 
follow the higher, it means a more spiritual out- 
look and a reaching toward the form rather than 
the material; it means secondly a sense of design, 
a sense of values, a power of discrimination and a 
grasping of what is meant by a kosmos of individ- 
ualities; and it means thirdly that if we are true 
artists, true citizens, we shall not confine our art 
to a narrow limited sphere; it will not be an art 
only of pictures and statues, but will apply to every 
object, no matter how small and insignificant, and 
will also apply to the whole city, which will in its 
turn be a thing beautiful until art permeates the 
whole life, individual and social, and that too 
becomes a thing of grace and altogether lovely. 



So here we return again to the great principle 
of balance, of play and interplay, of give and take 
with nothing one-sided, nothing in excess. It is 
only looking at another phase of the same law when 
we see that what the individual is in himself he 
will impress upon his environment; and this indeed 
is his self-expression and self-realization. But 
further it is not only that he expresses and realizes 
himself as he is already made, but he may, nay 
must, make himself in the very process. As we 
consciously seek to express, so do we ourselves be- 
come. Express nobility in all things and the nature 
that expresses it becomes noble. And last — we are 
ever making our environment, but nevertheless our 
environment does make us. 

So it comes about that the city is largely the 
expression of the citizenship, both consciously and 
unconsciously, and we may say that the city visible 
is the shell of the city invisible. 

Now as we look at the shell we can read the nature 
of the creature. Give me a man's room and I can 
tell you the kind of occupant that inhabits it, and 
even to some extent how far he is himself respons- 
ible for what he is. It is safe to infer something 
of the intellectual character of one whose room 
contains no books except perhaps a dictionary and 
an encyclopaedic compendium. It is safe to infer 
something of his aesthetic taste from his pictures 
and still more from the way that he uses his artistic 
furniture bought in suites from the store. It is safe 
to infer whether he has character or personality 
from his wardrobe and the degree of resemblance 
shown in his neatly creased trousers and faultless 
ties to those of the other insipid and conventional 
sheep of the respectable world that bleat their plati- 
tudes about uplift, and to whom uplift of any kind 
would really be the most terrifying of all experi- 
ences, so certain are they that their rut is exactly 
right as it is! And whether they are themselves 
to blame or not, the fact remains. 

Stand with me on the site of Tiryns, Athens, 
Nara, Toledo, Venice, Oxford or where you will 
and we can read the character of the old civiliza- 
tion like an open page. Look at Roman civilization 
with its amphitheatres and the cages for wild beasts 
and the arenas where men fought to the death with 
those beasts or with each other, and consider all 
the lust and cruelty that these imply. Look at 
Athens and the great theatre* with the orches- 
tra for the dancers instead of the arena; consider 
the subtle carving and adornment and all the 
unapproachable culture and refinement that these 
reveal. 

How much was the inevitable expression of what 
they were, how much was a conscious expression of 
the best they knew — whether their own being had 
attained so far or not? It may be difficult to say; 
but the really civilized nature will always express 
itself both unconsciously'and consciously. It is quite 
safe to assume from their surroundings that many 
so-called good people are obviously narrow, con- 
ventional, ill-balanced, uncivilized within. The in- 
artistic and ultra-puritanical lack the real breadth 
of soul, the real burning passion for the higher 
that distinguished the Greek, and which means the 
acceptance at the outset of the fact that our views 
must be wrong and poor as compared with the 
infinite possibilities of view to which we might 
attain. It would be absurd to predicate of these 
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pitiful conventional souls such attributes as breadth 
or graciousness or beauty, whether they are 
themselves to blame or not. 

As we are, so shall we be read, for better or for 
worse. Yet much of the expression is conscious 
and, as we have seen, the continuous endeavor to 
express nobility and beauty in all our environment, 
just because it is a conscious expression, must at 
the same time be a shaping of our conscious being. 
Is not this the hope for our children, that by teach- 
ing them ever to express the beautiful they may 
attain to an understanding of the beautiful and a 
development of beauty and grace within, which we 
may wistfully know to be higher, but to which our 
poor narrow conventional souls have never attained ? 
moreover, if there must be unconscious expression 



whether we would or not, is it not better that we 
should fully realize what we are doing? 

There is too; not only the result upon ourselves, 
but the result of our example, the beauty that we 
fashion, upon others. This, as we shall see, has 
perhaps been overestimated, particularly by our 
day; but it remains one of the most powerful of 
forces. 

First, then, we have unconscious expression, 
secondly conscious, and thirdly the reaction upon 
the beholder. 

For the world's sake as we see it, therefore; for 
our own and for the sake of our children yet to be, 
should we not do all that in us lies to create a fair 
city, a fair example and a fair heritage? 

Ian B. Stoughton Holborn 



(To be continued) 




A PORTRAIT BUST 



By Mario Korbel 



THE above marble bust was exhibited by Mario 
Korbel in his late exhibition of sculpture in 
the Gorham Galleries on Fifth Avenue, New 
York. It is a charming work and is an example 
of what we mean by the work of an artist being 
both "personal" and "impersonal" ; that is — it is im- 
personal in so far that it is well constructed, well 



modeled, according to nature, and yet its surface 
manner of execution is sufficiently personal to Mr. 
Korbel to take it out of the commonplace, and to 
differentiate it from the surface manner of execu- 
tion of other sculptors, thus bearing the stamp of 
his own personal way of modeling and carving of 
the surface. 



